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ROBERT CUTTS WHIDDEN. 
4 Short Account,of Robert Cutts Whidden; by a Sister. | 
Third Edition. Sold at the S. S. Depository, No. 24, 

Cornhill, Boston. (Extract. ] 

The subject of this memoir, was the youngest | 
son of a merchant, who lived in New England, in 
the United States of America. He was born on 
the 18th of Febuary, 1807. As he had a feeble 
constitution, his appearance was rather delicate, 
and his person too was small; but his spirits were 
fine, and he was as cheerful and active as many 
children are, who are blessed with a mueh larger 
share of health. 

When he was about three years of age, he expe- 
rienced a very gracious preservation from drown- 
ing. His youngest sister, who was but two years 
older than himself, took him out one afternoon to 
walk and play on an open green, a short distance 
from the house. This green wasa favorite resort 
of the children in the nejghborhood,—the place 
where. they used to engage in their sports. Near 
the play-ground was a well, much out of repair. 
While Robert was amusing himself about this 
well, his foot slipped, and he fell in. When first 
taken out, he showed no signs of life, and his anx- 
ious friends feared that the spirit of the dear little 
boy had departed. But after receiving much 
medical assistance, he revived to their unspeaka- 
ble joy. 

Though so young, he was able, when recovered, 
to describe all his sensations in the time of dan- 
ger, with remarkable accuracy. He was asked, 
why he did not call for assistance. He turned to 
an older sister, and replied, ‘‘ O, my dear sister, 
I did call; I called for you, and why did you not 
come? I begged and cried for you, and when I 
found you would not come to me, I took hold of 
the rocks, and fell asleep.” He alluded probably, 
to the time when he became insensible. His 
friends inquired if he was willing to die then.— 
He answered, ‘‘ When my God calls me, I am wil- 

ing to go.” 

ttle Robert possessed a very inquisitive and 
reflecting mind, and was always anxious to add, 
as occasion offered, to his small stock of knowl- 
edge: his conversation at a very early age plain- 
ly evinced this. Let the following anecdote serve 











| as an illustration of this trait. One day, being 
| absent at the usual hour of dinner, he was sent 
| for, and coming into the parlor, said, ‘‘ Pa’, I 
cannot eat my dinner till I understand something 
that I have been thinking about.” ‘* What is it, 
my dear?” said his father. ‘* Why Pa’,” con- 
tinued little Robert, looking his father earnestly 
in the face,—‘‘ when ships go to sea, men put | 
iron on board, and the vessel does not sink. But 
if I throw this little bit of lead, which I have in 


my hand, or even this silver thimble, (taking up 


his mother’s thimble as he spoke,) into the water, 
they will immediately sink to the bottom. Now 
Pa,’ I cannot see why the ship which has the large 
anchor on board, does not sink, when even this 
lead would go to the bottom.” His father ex- 
plained the reason: his son was satisfied, and par- 
took of his dinner as usual. 

Much important information may be gained by 
a careful attention to all that we meet with; and 
children should endeavor to obtain all the knowl- 
edge they can from their friends. Some young 
persons, however, are in the habit of interrupting 
their friends, when they are engaged in important 
business, and thus make themselves very trouble- 
some. This is improper and wrong. Young 
persons should always be respectful in asking 
questions, and should not, when they see their 
friends engaged, be too inquisitive, but wait till 
a proper opportunity occurs, and then all kind 
parents and friends will be very ready to instruct 
them as far as they are able. 

Little Robert had an affectionate and generous 
disposition. The following pleasing incident will 
exhibit this. His mother was accustomed, when 
he daily returned from school at noon, to give him 
a large piece of gingerbread. At length she took 
notice, that for several days in succession he came 
several times for cake, within the space of a few 
minutes. This induced her to go to the window 
to observe where he went. Judge of her surprise 
and pleasure, when she saw assembled at the gate 
five or six poor children, and her darling boy 
cheerfully distributing his gingerbread to the des- 
titute little group. She afterwards learned, that 
such had been his practice for several weeks. 

(See Picture.) 
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THE ONLY SON, 
Or, the History of Jonah Ross and his Mother. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

Early the next morning he got up, and took his 
bundle and stick, and set off on his journey to 
Baltimore. Poor Mrs. Ross was fast asleep, and 
knew nothing about it: Jonalk walked on very 
fast, and tried to think of every thing pleasant, in 
order to prevent his being sorry at leaving his 
mother. At last he came to a turn in the road, 
and he knew that when he passed this, he should 
not be able to see his mother’s house any longer. 
He stopped and put down his bundle, and sat un- 
der atree. Then he folded his arms, and thought 
he would take a last look at his home. 

W. Oh, sir, how badly it must have made him 
feel, to see the house. 

Mr. B. He had such thoughts as these: ‘There 
is the house I was born in. There I have lived 
with mother for more than fourteen years. She 
has never had anybody to live with her but me, 
and now she will be left all alone. Poor mother! 
she will not know what has become of me. And 
after all, she has been very good and kind.” 

Then he took out his watch, to see what time 


}and the chain and seals which his mother had 
bought for him, the tears began to come into his 
eyes. He was almost ready to go back. But 
then he began to think of all that the boys had 
told him about Baltimore, and he jumped up and 
walked on as fast as he could. 

The morning was very fine, the fields were 
covered with grass and flowers; the birds were 
singing, and the bees humming, and every thing 
looked gay. But Jonah feltunhappy. He knew 
he was doing wrong, and the thotight of his moth- 
er came into his mind every moment. He tried 
to think of other things. Sometimes he talked to 
himself, sometimes he sang, and sometimes he 
whistled. But he soon got in a part of the road 
where he had never been before, and began to 
be entertained with new sights. He came to 
handsome houses and villages which he had never 
seen; and as he trudged along, with his bundle 
upon the end of his stick, he felt as if he had be- 
come a man at once. 

About the middle ofthe day, he began to be 
very weary. He had walked thirteen miles; and 
all he had eaten was a little bread and cheese, 
which he had in his pocket. He-looked a long way 
before him, and saw a tavern sign about half a 
mile off. He determined to stop there, and get 
something to eat, and ask the road to Baltimore. 
When he got to the tavern, he found there sever- 
al wagoners who were driving ‘large wagons full 
of wheat to the city. They soon spoke to him, 
and when they found he was going the same way, 
they told him they would all go in company.— 
Then they went in to dinner, and after dinner they 
began to drink in the bar-room. Jonah remem- 
bered how he had suffered from drinking once be- 
fore, but these wicked men persuaded him to take 
a little, and then a little more, until his head 
was light, and every thing seemed to turn round. 
But he did not take as much as he had done be- 
fore,.and liked it so well, that he thought he would 
often indulge himself. 

They all went, and were very merry. The 
wagoners cracked their whips, and joked with one 
another, and sang songs; and when Jonah was 
tired of walking, they let him ride in the wagon. 
So they went along till they came to nd ace 
where they were to stay all night. When Jonah 
went to bed, he was more fatigued than ever he 
had been in his life. And he thought so much 
about his mother, that he could not go to ve. 
He knew that she loved him, and that she would 
be very much distressed, and he was afraid 
something would happen to him for having forsa- 
bee ae. i* 9.%..% 

Mr. Benton did not need to call his son the 
next. day, to hear the conclusion of the story. 
William was so much concerned both for Jonah 
and his mother, that he came and begged his fa- 
ther to goon. Before Mr. Benton began, Wil- 
liam asked him if he had ever seen Mrs, Ross 
and her son. ; A 

Mr. B. Yes, my son, but not till the time 
which I am now going to mention. I happened 
to be travelling in Maryland, and stopped tor the 
night, at the house of my friend, Mr. Grove. 
was sorry to find when I got there, that he had 
just met with an accident, which confined him to 
the house. He had fallen from his horse, and in 
jured his ancle, so that he could not walk. But 
he was well enough to talk, and we conversed a 

reat deal. Among other things, he mentioned 

rs, Ross, and gave me an account of what I have 
been telling you. He said the poor woman was 
very ill, and that he thought she could not live 











in the morning it was, and when he looked at it, 


long. “Iam very sorry,” said he, ‘that this 
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fall of mine will keep me from going over to see 
her in the morning. You must take my place, 
Mr. Benton, and one of my daughters will go 
with you to visit the broken-hearted woman.— 
We are afraid that she cannot live more than a 
day or two. 

I agreed to do so, and early the next next day 
Miss Grove showed me the way. It was alovely 
morning in July. ‘The dew was still on the grass, 
and the yellow fields, and pastures were very 
beautiful. .The country looked rich, and was full 
of fine farms. We crossed two or three fields, 
and a bridge over a little brook, and then came in 
sight of Mrs. Ross’s house. It was a small, neat 
cottage, painted white, with vines running over 
one side of it. It stood ina little court yard, 
which was covered with grass, and had several 
fruit trees in it. ‘Che border all around the yard, 
was planted with flowering shrubs; and in one 
corner was a spring of water, under the shade of a 
great willow tree. 

Every thing looked so pleasant, that I almost 
forgot how much sorrow there had been in the 
house. But we went into the door, which opened 
to the sick room. The windows were darkened, 
and two or three persons were going about very 
softly. In one corner I could just see a low bed. 
Miss Grove asked how Mrs. Ross was. ‘‘ Oh, 
my dear miss,”’ said one of the women, ‘‘ she is 
not long for this world; she is getting weaker 
and weaker, and thinks that she cannot last long.” 

Miss Grove then went to the bed, and spoke 
to the sick woman. ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Ross, here 
is a pious friend, who has come to talk with you, 
as my father cannot come this morning.” I took 
her thin cold hand, and said, my dear friend, I 
have heard of your afflictions, 1 hope you have 
peace of mind wader them. ‘“ Thank God, I 
have,” said she; ‘‘ my flesh fails, and I am going 
very fast, but I have peace.”’ Then she laid her 
hand on her breast, and said again, ‘‘I have 
peace here; I believe in Christ; I believe that 
God, for Christ’s sake, has pardoned all my sins.” 
Then I said, ‘‘ Yow cannot trust too much in 
Christ. Do you not rejoice to think that you are 

oing to meet that beloved Saviour?” ‘‘OhI do, 

do. His mercy is infinite, or he could not save 
such a sinner as I have been. I desire to depart 
and be where he is. But oh, sir, how can I go, 
and leave my”’ She could not finish the sen- 
tence, but began te sob like a child. 

I sat down by her, and said every thing I could 
to comfort her. Then I asked her if she wished 
me to offer a prayer. She said: ‘‘ Oh yes, sir, 
and pray for my poor lost son, pray that he may 
be saved, I have never cared enough for his soul; 
I neglected to teach him; I Joved him too fondly ; 
he was my idol. Oh pray for him.” We all knelt 
down and prayed, and while we entreated the 
Lord’s favor to her son, she cried aloud. We were 
all very much affected, for we saw that she was a 
dying woman, and we knew that it was her son’s 
wickedness which had broken her heart. 

Yet she seemed to have no fear of death. She 
exhorted all around her to prepare for this hour, 
and begged that we would tell her son that her 
last prayers were for him, that she freely forgave 
him all, and that she loved him till the last. Then 
she pointed to her Bible, and charged Miss Grove 
to give it to Jonah in her name. 

While we were sitting by the bed, we heard a 
carriage drive up to the gate. Mrs. Ross heard 
the sound, and tried to raise herself up in the bed. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the door, as if she ex- 
pected something, and I could see a flush of red 
come over her pale cheeks. The -door opened, 
and : man entered, leading a pale, thin, trembling 

outh. 
? W. Oh, it was Jonah. He tottered in, and 
as the room was-dark, he could not see distinctly ; 
but his mother eried out, ‘‘ My son! my son!” 
and fell back. Poor Jonah shook as a leaf is 
shaken hy the wind. Mr. Jay, who came with 
him, led him to the side of: the bed, and he fell 
upon his kness, and covered his face. His moth- 
er put out her hands, and said witha feeble voice, 











Now let me die, since, I have seen thy face, because 
thou art yet alive. 

At these words Jonah threw himself upon the 
side of the bed, and cried aloud. Hislamentations 
were distressing: ‘‘[have murdered my mcther! I 
have murdered my mother! Omother, can you, can 
you forgive me?”—‘‘ Yes, my son,” said the dy- 
ing woman, ‘‘I do forgive you. May the Lord 
bless you and make you his!” Then she was 
silent. After a little time, she closed her eyes, 
and seemed to be asleep. Her breath became 
shorter and shorter. She stretched out her feet 
and bands as far as she could; then she gave a 
sigh, and breathed out her life. 

When Jonah found that his mother was dead, 
he was like a distracted man. He tore his hair 
and wrung his hands. He cried and prayed, and 
ran through the room, saying that he was a mur- 
derer. He was so weak, that I persuaded him to 
go and lie down, and after he had rested for an 
hour or two, I talked with him. I thought he 
seemed truly penitent. He said he abhorred 
himself for his past iniquities, and that if it pleased 
God to spare his life, he would endeavor to 
serve him. The next day, I left that part of 
the country. 

This is the story, and I have no more to tell 
you; but I hope you will remember the reason 
why I have told it. It is that you may learn the 
great evils of disobedience, and may never cease 
to honor your parents. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WALKS IN AUTUMN.—WNO. II. 
THE GENTLE VISITANT. 
*¢ Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet.’’ 
BRYANT. 

There is not, in all our village street, a prettier 
object, than the school house—‘ ‘the school house,”’ 
as it is simply called, to distinguish it from ‘‘ the 
Academy,” a dirty, white, two story building, sit- 
uated in a back street, and with nothing about it, 
to interest any one. Not so, with the school 
house. That stands in a pleasant part of the 
street, shaded by two fine maples, which form a 
part of the beautiful row of shade trees, extend- 
ing for half a mile, and forming the greatest orna- 
ment of the village. It consists of two low build- 
ings, standing about twenty feet apart, and with 
their gable ends to the street They are connect- 
ed by a covered passage-way, with a piazza in 
front, opening toward the south. Around the 
pillars of the piazza, and upon the snowy walls, a 
fragrant wood-bine is trained; the yard is orna- 
mented with flowers and shrubberry, and the whole 
is surrounded by @ low picket. 

How often from my window, have I watched 
the gambols of the sweet children, who attend that 
school! During the past summer, indeed, they 
used in their hours of recreation, to come bound- 
ing along, until their glad shouts, their tones of 
happiness, and even their words of glee met my 
ear. How plainly, I ean see them now, with 
their sweet simple dresses, and their pink, and blue, 
school bonnets. 

I had many favorites among them.—There was 
my dear and gentle E—, my little pets M— and 
M—-; and there were several other M’s: for in 
that school, there are as many—yes, more Maries, 
than attended Mary, queen of Scots, when in the 
words of one of her favorites, there were gathered 
around her, ‘‘ Mary Beaton, and Mary Seyton, 
and Mary Livingstone, and me.”’ 

But if you please, we will walk to the school 
house; and, as I see it is just the hour in which 
they have a recess for play, you will thus have a 
better idea, of the school house, and scholars, than 
from my very hurried and very imperfect descrip- 
tion. As we go along, I will tell you of a pleas- 
ing incidest connected with this school. One 





morning last s ummer, the windows were all open, 


but no sound -of confusion or misrule came forth, 


no eyes wandered from the book to the street. 
All was still; all was studious. Just then, a visit- 
er arrived. She gave no rap at the door, causing 
the children to start, and their teachers to cast 
an inspecting glance all around the room. Nor 
was she announced. No, she entered at the win- 
dow in the form of a dove—a beautiful, tame, 
white dove. She alighted on the sill of the win- 
dow, and looked with her mild eye, all around on 
the scholars. First one observed her, then anoth- 
er, and another, and all were so delighted, that as 
the hum grew louder, the timid dove startled.— 
** Hush,” said one of the teachers, ‘‘ you know 
the ‘gentle dove, flies the abode of noise and 
strife;’ let us not frighten her, and perhaps she 
will be induced to repeat her visit. There are 
many interesting associations, connected with the 
dove. She is regarded as an emblem of hope, of 
peace, of love, and of purity. You remember 
Noah sent her forth from the ark, when the 
waters had began to abate. All day, she wander- 
ed about, 

*< But still that faithful dove preserv’d, 

With unabating care, 

The olive-leaf, the type of peace, 

All fragrant, fresh, and fair.’ 
and at evening, she brought this token to Noah 
in the ark. There are many other beautiful allu- 
sions to the dove in the holy Scripture, but I have 
not time to dwell upon them now. You have 
also,” said she, turning to the young ladies, ‘“‘met 
with them in poetry. In fact—‘ the gentle dove 
has become a name for peace, and for love.’ 
Let our little community, then, become one of 
‘peace and of love,’ one from which, even a 
dove may not be forced to depart, and let us 
hope and pray, that that Divine Spirit of which the 
dove is an emblem, may descend and rest upon 
us even from this hour.” 

Before she had finished speaking, the dove had 
taken its flight, but it repeated its visits, and the 
children were always very careful not to frighten 
it away. But look! they are just coming out, and 
with all that noise, they would frighten away crea- 
tures less timid than doves. Are you disposed to 
join them in their gambols, or are you for joining 
those girls, who are promenading the side walk? 
In the mean time I will step in, and chat with my 
dear friends, Miss W— and Miss A—, the teach- 
ers at ‘‘ the school house.” 


Stockbridge, Oct. 1833. A. D. W. 
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SEALS AND WHALES. 

Mamma, when you told us of the dogs who 
dwell with the men who live in those cold lands 
near the North Pole, you spoke of a seal; pray 
what is a seal? 

A seal, my dear, is in part like a beast, and in 
part like a fish; it lives on land and in the sea, 
but it is most like a fish, as it seems to like best 
to live in the sea. Its head is round, like that of 
aman; it has tecth like those of a dog, and its 
eyes are large and bright; its ears are two holes 
in the head, and, in its shape, it grows less near 
the tail. 
had been put on it. Some seals are black, and 
some have spots on their coats. They have four 
feet; the two hind feet are more like fins. They 
use these hind feet, or fins, when they swim; but 
they seem to be of no use to them when they are 























on land. They live on fish, and are found in the 
North Seas, “They are caught for the sake of 
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their skins, and the oil which their fat yields. 

Now, mamma, pray tell me how all this is 
known; for it must be a sad cold place to live in, 
and I think no one would be found to live there 
from choice. 

There are men, my dear, who go in ships to all 
lands, both hot and cold, to learn this, and much 
more than I can tell you; but, once a year, ships 
are sent to these seas to catch whales and seals 
for the sake of the skins, and of the oil their fat 
gives out; and they thus see and learn much that 
is of great use, both to them and the rest of 
the world. 

Pray will you tell me what a whale is, mamma? 

A whale is a large fish. There is no beast or 
fish as large as a whale; they have been seen of 
so large a size, that they look like land as they 
float on the top of the sea. They have a large 
mouth but a small throat; so that they cannot eat 
large fish. The tongue is a lump of fat, which 
yields a great deal of oil; their eyes are small, 
and have lids to them; they have fins and a large 
tail, which they lash in rage or pain; and the sea 
is then all foam for some way round. One blow 
from the tail of a whale, will turn a boat into the 
sea. It is of no use to it when it swims, but not 
so its fins, which helpittoturn. When the whale 
is in fear for her young, she takes them on her 
back, and puts up her fins, so that they cannot 
fall off; they take great care of their young, of 
whom they are most fond. 

You would think that a whale can have no fears, 
as itisso large and strong; but there is a fish, called 
the sword-fish, of which the whale has great dread, 
and which he tries to shun in all ways, or tostrike 
with his tail; but it vain does it try, for the sword- 
fish is so swift and quick, that it bounds out of the 
sea, into the air, then darts down on the whale, 
and wounds it with its sword-like snout or nose, 
so that the sea is red with the whale’s blood.— 
Men kill whales with a sort of spear, which they 
dart or throw at the whale; and when it is struck, 
it dives down into the sea quite out of sight, but 
soon comes up to the top, for want of air. The 
men are on the watch for this; and as soon as 
they see it rise, they strike it with their spears till 
it dies. They tie ropes to these spears, which are 
made fast to the boat, so that they may not sink 
when the men miss their aim. When the whale is 
dead, it is cut up; and those parts which yield the 
oil are put into casks. [See Picture. ] 

A whale with one of its young, was once left 
by the tide, close to the shore, where the sea was 
not deep, so that it could not get out. The men 

who saw them took their spears, and got into their 
boats to go and kill them; for they were a rich 
prize. The whales were soon much hurt; but the 
old one was strong, and with one bold push got 
clear of her foes, and swam out into the deep sea. 
She had not long been there, when she found her 
poor young one was not with her; she swam back 
into the midst of her foes to seek it; and they had 
both the good fate to be borne back by the flow 
of the tide to their safe and wide home in the deep 
sea. [London Teacher’s Offering. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE BOY THAT STOLE APPLES. 

When quite a little boy myself, and before or- 
chards and apples had become so plenty in the 
country, as they are now, I had occasion with a 
larger brother of mine to go through my father’s 
orchard, and to make a call, as our custom was, 
at some of the trees which afforded us the ripest 
or mellowest apples early in the season for fruit. 
Whea we came near to acertain tree, which hung 
full of the best apples there were in the orchard, 
we saw a little boy of flax colored hair, up in the 
midst of the limbs, who lived about half a mile 
off, as though he had come there all alone to 
steal some af our good apples. And this I thought 
Was so much the worse in his conduct, because, 
only the day before, I had taken him into the or- 
chard, and shewn him that good tree, and given 








him a mess of the best apples we could find about it. | 
This looked to me so bad in him, and because I | 


learnt at school, to say out of the book on the 
stage, the fable about an old man, who ‘‘ found a 
rude boy upon one of his trees stealing apples,”’ &c. 
that I hastened to the tree, while the fellow was 
up among the limbs, as though I had been qnite 
aman myself; threw apples at him in presence of 
my larger brother, who looked on, laughing, while 
I said over to the boy, the whole of the fable about 
the ‘‘ old man and rude boy.” Soon after I had 
done saying it to him, and throwing apples at him, 
which did not hurt him, much more than the old 
‘‘tufts of grass,” in the fable, the little white 
headed fellow came along down out of the tree, 
with his shirt bosom about as full of apples as it 
could hold, which he had stolen up in the tree; 
and then emptied them all out upon the ground, of 
his own accord, and looked as ashamed I think, as 
any boy I ever saw; and what made it all worse 
still, was, we then found a little brother of his, so 
small, it might seem, as not wellto know what 
stealing was, whe was told to come there by the 
bigger boy that climbed the tree. This very little 
boy was hid, in acorner of the crooked fence, 
close by the tree, where we did not see him for 
some time, and he also had his shirt bosom filled 
with stolen apples. He likewise emptied them 
on the ground. Then my older brother talked to 
them for doing so, when they might have had 
some good apples to eat, at any time, only by ask- 


-ing for them, without stealing. So we gave them 


some more to eat, and some to carry home, and 
never afterwards found either of them doing 
so again. 

I tell you this true story, my little friends, be- 
cause I know how well almost all children like 
good fruit; as I have just now been reading in 
your ‘‘ Companion,”’ of the little boy who stole 
three plumbs from the basket of a poor little girl; 
and because I know how apt a great many little 
children are, when they see good fruit, and want 


some of it, to think they may take some, without | 


asking the owner, not thinking how wicked it is, 
nor that it is stealing. There are many other 
things too, such as pins, and needles, and calicoes, 
and papers, and plummets, and pencils, and pen- 
knifes, which very small children, when they first 
go to school, sometimes find in the school house, 
and take them for their own, without thinking at 
the time, that it is wicked stealing. Now if such 
little children begin to steal fruit, or any such 
things, as I have mentioned, and don’t leave it all 
off, as soon as they are told that it is great wick- 
edness in the sight of God; they will, after a while, 
begin to steal larger things, or things which are 
worth more; and so on, till they are large enough 
to be put in jail,-and so get punished perhaps by 
being sent to the State’s prison, if not hung ypona 
gallows by a rope about their neck, till they are 
dead; for their crimes. 

All who have been sent tothe State’s prison, or 
been hung for murder or robbing, I suppose, began, 
whenthey were very little children, like you; first to 
tell little lies, and then to steal fruit, or little things, 
and then kept on doing so, till they became so 
very wicked as to steal money, and horses, and 
such things; or poner to rob and murder folks. 
But 1 do hope, that all you, my little friends, who 
read this story, and the many good things in the 
Youth’s Companion will always hate lies, and 
stealing, so as never in your life, to do a single 
bit of them, but rather do all you can, to teach 
your younger brothers and sisters to be as honest 
as yourselves. Cuitpren’s Frienp. 

Caledonia Co. Vt. Nov. 18, 1833. 
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THE HAPPY LAME BOY. 


I once saw a little boy who was very feeble, 
and looked sadly pale; but I believe he loved 
Christ, and loved to pray. He could not walk 
without a cane, or a crutch, and he had not been 
to meeting, except once or twice, for two years. 


I called at his father’s house, and there he sat by 
the window, as happy and contented as if he was 
perfectly well. The little boys were playing a- 
bout the door, and it was a fine summer’s day. | 
said to him, ‘‘ Do you not feel unhappy, when 
you see these little boys playing about, to think 
that you cannot go?”—‘‘ Oh no,” said he, ‘‘ for 
you know when people have got religion, they 
can read good books. I used to feel unhappy 
before.” —‘* How do you spend your Sabbathee” 
—‘‘ In reading the Bible.” (No doubt he pray- 
ed too.)—‘‘ And do not you read the Bible on 
other days?” —‘* Yes, I read it every day.”— 
‘* What part of the Bible do you like best?”—‘* I 
like the Psalms best.”—‘‘ Why do you like the 
Psalms best?””—‘* Because they are so solemn, 
and there are so many prayers in them.”°—‘‘ How 
do you like the New Testament?”»—*‘ O, 1 like it 
very much.’’—‘* Why?”’—** Because the name of 
our Saviour is in it, and it is not in the Old.” 
So you see how happy and cheerful this little 
boy was, though so very feeble and sick. He 
loved Christ, and was delighted when he found 
other children loving Christ. He told me, that 
one day quite a number of young persons came to 
see him, and he found that all, or most of them, 
loved Christ; and, said he, ‘“‘I could not help 
laughing, I was so glad.” Yes; all good people 
love to see others seeking Christ; angels love to 
look down from heaven and see us seeking Christ. 
My dear readers, would you not love to become 
pure and good as the angels are? Seek Christ 
with all your heart, and you shall go to heaven 
when you die, and be as good then as the angels 
are. And how sweet it will be to live with Jesus 
in heaven. You shall see his face, and his name 
shall be written in your forehead. He will teach 
you how to sing his praise with saints and angels, 
and God will wipe every tear from your eyes, and 
smile upon you, and love you forever, if you will 
seek him, now, with all your heart. Do not put 
it off. You may not live another day. Seek him 
to-day. You will be more wicked to-morrow than 
you are now, if you do not seek him. Oh, think 
of this, and when you have read this, fall down 
upon your knees, and beg of Jesus to give you a 
new heart. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 








SABBATH SCHOOLS IN MAINE, 
lement to the Special Report of the Board o - 
Supp gers ft the ae 8. ef Union. see 

The following extract is from a communication 
recently received from one who labored as an 
Agent in Oxford County, last spring. 

“ie no Sabbath school had eyer been 
got up, till I visited the place. I succeeded in 
establishing one in an influential neighborhood, 
which I hope will have a favorable bearing upon 
other parts of the town. The first time I entered 
the town, I called upon Dea. , and after stat- 
ing my business, he coolly replied, that ‘he 
thought it likely a school might be got up in a 
certain neighborhood” [obscure part] ‘‘ whose peo- 








ple live by their good works.” This Deacon is a 


public teacher of religion, but not an ordained 
minister. I resolved not to be beat off the ground 
in that way. After spending the night with him, 
I left an appointment for that place, and went on. 
After several days, I returned and addressed the 
people; among whom was the Deacon, or ‘priest’ 
as they call him. He spoke after me, in favor of 


the measure; and exhorted his friends to go for- 


ward—thought it would be a fine thing; and more- 


over affirmed publicly that ‘* if it were necessary, 
by wa 


of encouragement, he would become a 
a Sabbath Scholar hwnself.’’ 

The morning that we parted at B, I enteredéthe 
partially subdued and rugged town of , sup- 
posing that just nothing at all could be effected on 
the subject of my mission. I had not travelled 
,long, after crossing the town line, before J enter- 
ed a thicket of young wood, which continued 
on each hand for a considerable distance. In a 




















Youth’s Companion. 

















sudden but small opening, I came at once upon a 
house, which I took to be a log-man’s winter 
camp; as it was about twelve feet square, show- 
ing no chimney, with only two half windows, cov- 
ered with refuse boards and slabs, both walls and 
roof. No other building was insight. Curiosity 
led me to stop and determine its character. At 
that moment the sound of a human voice struck 
‘my ear; it was that of a man, in solemn accents 
reading the words, ‘‘ and they shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory.”” Some good man, thought I, at his 
family altar here in the wilderness. But the case 
was decided on hearing immediately the sharp 
tone of the tyro’s voice at his morning’s lesson!— 
I was delighted with the cheering hope of estab- 
lishing a Sabbath school, where the Bible was 
daily read. ‘The school, then composed of a doz- 
en, was taught by an invalid master, who hearti- 
ly entered into my plan, though he could himself 
render no assistance, as he spent the Sabbath in a 
neighboring town, and instructed a class in a Sab- 
bath school there. I inquired for some one who 
could conduct a Sabbath school. Being directed 
to the nearest dwelling house, half a mile distant, I 
set off on a foot-path, and engaged a pious man to 
meet the children of the district the next Sabbath, 
at his own time, which he named. I returned and 
explained the business to the children, who, with 
eyes sparkling with joy, promised to meet the 
teacher at the hour appointed. Feeling that I 
had made a beginning, I rode on, not doubting 
that some of the ‘‘thirty’’ children scattered a- 
mong the hills, would, by the divine blessing on 
the school, lift up their heads with joy to ‘* See the 
Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with 


power and great glory.” Asa Butrarp, 
Cor. Sec. & Gen. Agent Maine S. S. Union. 





OBITUARY. 
JAMES STEVENSON. 
From the N. Y. Christian Advocate. 

Died at Twitingham Place, Abbeville district, 
S. C., on Sabbath evening, the 27th of October, 
James SrevENsoN, in the tenth year of his age. 
A few weeks before his death, he was inquired of 
by his father, (who is a worthy member of the 
Baptist Church,) if he ever thought about dying; 
to which he replied, ‘‘ Yes, father, I think a great 
deal about it.”’ His father then asked him, ‘‘ What 
do you think becomes of little children when they 
die?” He replied, ‘‘ Good little children go to the 
good place, and bad little children go to the bad 
place.” A few days before his death, while in 
perfect health, he said to his sister, while in a very 
thoughtful and serious frame of mind, ‘‘ Sister, I 
shall not live to see ten years.” 

His sickness was of short duration, but his dis- 
tress was very great; yet he retained his senses 
to the last. A few minutes before he breathed his 
last, he said to his father, ‘‘I am dying.” ‘‘ My 
son,” said the father, ‘‘ are you not afraid to die?”’ 
He answered, ‘‘ No father, I want to die, for Iam 

oing to that good place.” His father inquired if 
fe would not rather stay with his dear parents.— 
He said, ‘‘ No, [had rather die and goto the good 

lace.” Finding his last moment approaching, he 
called the family around him, gave his hand to his 
father, saying, ‘‘ Father, good by. May God bless 
you.” And after embracing each of the family 
present, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 
soul,’’ and then breathed his soul away into the 
bosom of his God. F. Brancu. 

Abbeville c. h., 8. C. Nov. 3, 1833. : 
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Little Jane. 

A little girl who had ever been considered re- 
markable for her obedience to her parents, refused 
one morning to goto school. Her mother expressed 
mech surprise, and said, ‘‘ My dear, why do you not 
wish to go? It is high time, the bell has rung, so 

ut on your bonnet, and get ready, or I fear you will 
Ee ate, and you know if you are, it will displease 
Miss W—— very much, for herself, as well as other 





teachers, dislike to have their scholars late.’ Her 
reply was, “I cannot go yet.” ‘ What is the matter, 
Jane? don’t you feel well?” said the mother. ‘ Yes, 
mamma, but I have this morning neglected to go by 
myself; I have not thanked my heavenly Father for 
the kind care he has taken of me the past night;— 
neither have I asked him to keep me from sin during 
the day: I am sure, I cannot think of going to school 
until Ido.” ‘* Why, my child,” replied the mother, 
‘‘as it is getting late, perhaps you had better defer it 
until you come dong and when you are going along, 
you can raise your thoughts to God, and he will 
listen to you.” 

** No, mamma,” said little Jane, “ this will not do, 
for I once tried it, and nothing went right with me all 
the day.” Her mother pressed her no longer, but bade 
her go and implore God’s blessing to rest upon her; 
this dutiful child did so, and was happy and cheerful 
the remainder of the day. 

That every little boy and girl, who reads this, may 
be induced to follow little Jane’s example, is the earn- 
est wish of one, who feels deeply interested for the 
salvation of children, and who hopes to behold many a 
child at the right hand of God, giving him glory, that 
their lot was cast in that land, where they are permit- 
ted to attend a Sabbath school.—Youth’s Friend. 





Effects of a Sunday School. 


A Sunday school was once commenced in a room 
over a grocery and tavern. At first the customers of 
the shop did not know the reason of the meeting of 
teachers and children, but when they learned it was a 
Sunday school, it was wonderful to see the effect it 
had on them. Some forsook the shop entirely. Some | 
came for their rum two hours Jater than usnal, when | 
the school was dismissed; and a few would slip in| 
with their bottle under their cloak during the hours of 
school. Indeed the morning custom of the shop was 
almostbroken up. This is just what we might expect; 
for just in proportion as Sunday schools have their 

roper effect, they will put a stop to intemperance and 
abbath-breaking. [ib. 





The Good Missionary. 


The following extracts from Dr. De Kay’s “ Sketch- 
es of Turkey in 1831, and 1852,” will be es to 
all those of our readers who are interested in the mis- 
sion of Mr. Brewer to Smyrna. Dr. De Kay could 
not have paid a tribute more honorable to himself, and 
at the same time honorable to the character of this 
faithful missionary. 

‘¢ The efforts of the physicians at Smyrna were no- 
bly seconded by many of the foreign missionaries.— 
Among these | heard the labors of Mr. Brewer every 
where spoken of in terms of the highest admiration. 
Furnished with the requisite remedies, he scoured 
every lane and alley, proclaiming his benevolent inten- 
tions, and distributing even food to the needy. Let 
history, when it repeats the story of the good Bishop 
of Marseilles,—who after all was a mere soldier at his 
post—also record the benevolence, and the proud con- 
tempt of danger and of death, evinced by an American 
stranger within the pestilential walls. of Smyrna.’ 
[ Rel. Intel, 





Sitting at Prayers. 


Eusebius one day perceived that his wife like oth- 
ers, began to give up kneeling at her prayers, and anx- 
ious to give her a proper sense of her conduct, called 
up her maid, and desired her to go into the room where 
her mistress was sitting, and seat herself on the sofa 
and ask her for anew gown. The lady was quite ina 
rage. Eusebius desired the servant to retire, and ad- 
dressing his wife, drew a parallel of her own conduct 
with what she had just resented so highly, and she 
was so fully conviuced that she promised to behave 
with more propriety for the future. 





Love for the Bible. 

A little girl who was never absent from my youth- 
ful congregation on Sabbath evenings, was one of the 
earliest whom death called away from the lamb fold, 
and she appears to have been its first fruits of glory to 
the good Shepherd. Her death-bed was peace. It was 
more. It was a school of instruction to her mother; 
who having refused to read to her child at her request, 
received this mild but rebuking answer: ‘Then moth- 
er, I will read to you as long as I have strength.” She 
accordingly would take up her Testament as often as 
her mother entered the room, and read to her a few 
verses, as the time and her own weakness would allow. 

[Letter from a Minister. 


The helpless useful to others. 
I have seen in one of the infant schools in Bath a 

















helpless cripple, filling the post of monitor, while 
propped up on a high chair for the purpose; and | un- 


derstood, that this poor little boy, who was under the 
influence of religious principle, had been the means 
of bringing salvation home to his house, in the conver- 
sion of his father and mother, from an ungodly and 
profligate life, to one of moral correctness and true 


piety. [ The Village, by Rev. J. East. 
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From the Albany Prat 
THE TRANCE. 


‘** Near Baltimore, a child, supposed to bé dead, was 
placed in a coffin, and the lid was about to close upon it 
forever, when it awoke and called for its mother.”»—Ma- 
sonic Record. 


“How like those forms he looks 
That sit in ston) whiteneas over tombs, 
Memorials of their cold inhabitants.—Barry Cornwall. 
Mourners were gathering round a bier, on which 
A babe, clad in the snowy vesture of the tomb, 
Reposed. A gorgeous pall the ceffin veiled, 
And the bare lid disclosed a face as stainless 
As marble beautiful. With hurried step 
And wildly flowing locks, the mother came 
And in the broken tones of grief thus spoke: 
“© Make way, unfeeling crowd! 
[ wish to gaze upon the early dead, 
Before ye bear him to his narrow bed; 
Fold back the shroud! 
The wind shall kiss his pallid cheek once more, 
Its touch perchance the life-flush will restore. 
‘© Though pale that face, 
The wonted smile of joy it yet retains— 
To hide in its embrace: 
He sleeps as calmly in that box inclosed 
As if within his cradle he reposed. 
‘* Look on the sleeper now! 
Thickly the cold-drops on his forehead stand, 
A rose-bud blushes in his little hand, 
‘Torn from the parent bough: 
Though death hath made my bud of promise cold, 
Where angels dwell the leaves will soon unfold. 
‘* Spreading thy raven wing, 
Why blast the lovely, long before their prime, 
Ere they have felt the wasting touch of Time, 
Pale shadowy King! 
Why rob the casket of its precious gem, 
And pluck the young flower from its tender stem? 
** Blight with thy breath 
The aged pilgrim in this vale of tears, 
Whose forin is bending with the weight of years, 
Insatiate tyrant, Death! 
Snatch not the infant from its mother’s breast, 
Lifeless and cold beneath the sod to rest! 
‘* But I am childless left; 
The staff on which I hoped to lean is gone; 
Through life alone I now shall journey on, 
Of all I loved bereft; 
One spirit more hath left the earth to dwell 
With kindred souls. My strickened flower, farewell! 
‘* Hah! Mother? he faintly cries! 
Perchance it was a vagary of the brain— 
It cannot be! those pale lips move again, 
And open are his eyes;— 
With the life-flush his cheek is growing red; 
My cup of joy is full—he is not dead !”? 
Avon Barp. 





MORNING, 
I Jove to rise at early dawn, 
And walk along the dewy lawn; 
To hear the feather’d songsters’ lays, 
As blithe they tune their Maker's praise. 
I love to seek the deep retreat, 
Where low before the mercy seat 
I pour my ardent soul in prayer; 
For none but God is with me there. 


How sweet to cast our care on God! 
To soar aloft to his abode! : 
To hold sweet converse through his Son, 
And taste the bliss his death hath won. 
Sweet to commend to his kind care, 
The friends who all our pleasures share, 
And ask that all-subduing grace 

Would lead them on to hig embrace. 


Now, while these joyous scenes invite, 
And all ie beam with morning light— 
The earth adorned with lovely bloom, 
The air enriched with sweet perfume— 
The woods resounding with the songs 
Which joy begins, which joy prolongs; 
O, let my soul with ardour rise, 


h the skies. 
Leave these low scenes, and von 











